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ABSTRACT 

This research report (excerpts from the author's 
dissertation) explores the question of whether the role of the school 
is to socialize the young to our present policxcal norms, or to go 
further and introduce the young to new ways of thinking and possibly 
to new alternatives and values. The study investigates the elementary 
school teacher to discover what he perceives to be his role in civil 
training, to ascertain his feelings as to the possibility of change, 
to discover what kinds of risks he will take, and to determine what 
specific classroom activities he will or will not do. A literature 
review highlights relevant research on civic training and political 
socialization of the young — the role of the school, the teacher, the 
curriculum. An analysis of the data gathered is given in the 
concluding chapter. The author cites educational needs for the 
development of an elementary political science curriculum, a less 
conservative plan geared toward better helping the student to deal 
with problems of modern society. (Author/SHM) 
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PREFACE 

In October 1970, the Joint Research Committee of the California 
Association of School Administrators, the California Association of ■ 
Secondary School Administrators, the California Elementary School 
Administrators Association and the California Teachers Association voted 
to sponsor a study by Virginia T. Franklin of the San Rafael Union High 
School District. This endorsement consisted cf consultation in the areas 
of research design and the drawing of a sample of elementary teachers 
throughout California (grades 1-6) . 

This study analyzed the role of the elementary teacher in the 
political socialization process. Particular emphasis was placed upon 
the teacher's responses as to the kinds of risks he or she would be 
willing to take in matters of direct concern to the teaching profession, 
and to the kinds of activities in his or her classroom which dealt with 
matters of political reality rather than ideology. 

In March 1972, Virginia T. Franklin completed her degree requirements 
and was awarded her doctorate from the University of California, Berkeley. 

The Research Department of the California Teachers Association feels 
that the findings of this study are most relevant to our modern day 
educational scene. Therefore, the department is most pleased to have 
received permission from Dr. Franklin to publish chapters I, II and V 
of her doctoral dissertation. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Statement of the Problem 

The advent of the eighteen-year-old vote has flooded 
our literature with speculation as to how the young will 
affect the political power structure and speculation as 
to the role of the public school in value determination 
for the young. There is evident an inherent relatioxiship 
between the schools and public policy, but the question 
is whether the role of the school is to socialize the 
young to our present political norms, or to go further 
and introduce the young to new ways of thinking, possibly 
to new alternatives and values. The implications of such 
a role have been the topic of philosophers from Plato to 
Dewey to such innovators as A. S. Neill and Neil Postman, 1 
including Carl Rogers and the behaviorists . 

In increasing numbers, political scientists have 
turned to the process of political socialization, attested 
to by the wealth of literature dealing with the power elites 
and the voting behavior of the members of society. The 
systems approach to analysis of the political process has 
given us new dimensions of the meaning of political social- 
ization. According to a common definition, political 
socialization refers to an individual '-s adaptation to 
society's political system and includes the study of the 
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normr and attitudes, behavior and practices which allow an 
individual to become a functioning member of society. 
Continuity of the system is stressed rather than disfunction.^ 

Need for this Study 

Recently political scientists and educators have become 
increasingly concerned with change. The awareness of rapid 
change has resulted in recognition that it is not sufficient 
to teach mere indoctrination to a system, rather an individual 
must learn to prepare for and adapt to change. A political 
system is considered stable when most members of a society 
can accept the decisions of its policy makers most of the 
time. However, it is obvious to most of us that we are 
living in a time when instability may well be the order of 
the day. Thus system change becomes as important as system 
maintenance . 

The implications of this statement for the public schools 
are enormous, involving many issues and problems inherent in 
a pluralistic society, such as academic freedom, concern 
about "dangerous innovation," studerts being exposed to new 
ideas, and teachers with values different than those of 
parents. If the school is to represent the society, then 
it must function as a microcosm of that society. That 
society does not have a monolithic system of beliefs. Our 
task then is to educate for acceptance of diversity and 
change, for understanding conflict between minority and 
majority rights. Although consensus and harmony may result 



from compromise within the system, disillusiorxment resulting 
from the inability to discover such harmony is more evident 
today . 

Thus it will be a major thesis of this study that the 
role of the elementary school will be education for stability 
within the democratic system, while considering alternatives 
which lend themselves to system change as well as system 
maintenance. Such an educational functjon must prepare the 
student for committed action, not alienation, which is not 
often the concern of the public school. Ironically, educators 
talk of voting and participation in the political and social 
processes as desirable, but our school system silently per- 
petuates apathy. Teachers who discuss controversial issues 
in class are apologetic should they by chance show their own 
feelings, thus conveying to students the idea that personal 

commitment may be dangerous, if not evil. Elementary 
students are considered too young for exposure to political 
and social problems, and parents believe their children are 
too immature to handle ideas inimical to those perpetuated 
in the home. Thus the schools have become a "pipeline for 
deadening dogma" rather than a forum for discussion and ideas. 
Such indoctrination is not valid in a pluralistic society. 

Rationale for the Study 

Recent research on how individuals become politicized 
emphasizes that the political man is made, not born. The 



basic foundations of such maturation include political 
loyalties and attachments, specific knowledge and feelings 
toward political institutions, and an acquisition of tran- 
sient views toward specific policies and personalities and 
events. As the individual has social experiences that lead 
him into the world of politics, he acquires part of his 
political awareness through a developmental process. Chil- 
dren often pick up values passively rather than by initiating 
their own socialization. Much of a child's political world 
has begun to take shape before he enters school, but the 
most rapid change in his political socialization takes place 
during the elementary school years. 3 por this reason, 
special emphasis must be placed upon the political world of 
the elementary school teacher, who, either through direct 
or indirect means, will affect the student through curriculum, 
specific citizenship training and his own values and attitudes 

The teacher represents to the child an authoritative 
spokesman for society, an institutional pattern, a person 
whom the student should obey. The teacher is expected to be 
a model of behavior and a disseminator of social values 
acceptable in society. Teachers are products of the same 
political socialization process for which they are agents. 
A lack of congruity between what the teacher does and what 
he says can lead to later alienation of the student and to 
his distrust of the political system. Preferably, a teacher 
should be aware of his own incongruity and discuss it with 
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his students rather than to pretend to be the model of a 
system which does not actually exist. 

An individual in today •s wor''.d is an individual in- 
volved in the process of change. He is continually learning. 
If he is to meet constructively the challenges of a world in 
which problems appear faster than answers, he must learn to 
live comfortably with change. Facing the nev/ might be more 

important than being able to repeat the old. Carl Rogers 
expresses the assumption that "The most socially useful 
learning in the modern world is the learning of the process 
of learning, a continuing openess to experience, an incorp- 
oration into oneself of the process of change."^ 

An individual facing nev/ changes must of necessity make 
value determinations. Such a process requires that a person 
be aware of his ovm values and commitments. It is the con- 
tention of most modern educators that the problem-solving, 
inquiry method is most suitable for such an analysis. Rote- 
learning and the teacher centered classroom have proved to 
be ineffectual in producing creative thinking and a com- 
fortable adaptation to change. 

In order for such learning to take place, the student 
must be the self-initiator and the teacher the facilitator. 
The teacher must relinquish his traditional role of authority 
in the classroom and become the sensitive, sympathetic and 
enthusiastic helper. The teacher and the student are involved 
in inquiry, with the resources of the community made 
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available to the learning process. Students must learn to 
be responsible for and take the consequences of their own 
decisions and actions, thus setting a pattern for the role 
they will play in their own community. This will be the 
pattern for new civic education instruction in the schools, 
and teacher preparing institutions must be responsible for 
giving teachers the experiences needed to become facilitators 
of learning. 

Before one can expect to institute change he must look 
at what exists. It is the purpose of this investigation 
to look at the elementary school teacher and discover what 
he perceives to be his role in civic training, to ascertain 
his feelings as to the possibility of change, to discover 
what kinds of risks he will take and, most important, to 
determine what specific classroom activities he will or will 
not do. 



Summary 

In order to do this, questions were formulated, based 
upon Edgar Litt's analysis of three modes of citizenship 
training. -5 Teachers were asked to respond to what they 
considered to be the primary objectives of the teaching of 
citizenship. Direct questions were asked of all teachers 
surveyed as to their political participation in the community 
and in professional organizations as well as their orienta- 
tion to politics while on the campus of their choice, both 
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in graduate and undergraduate schools. Analysis of variance 
between ages, types of graduate institutions and years of 
teaching experience v;ere made with the amount of political 
activity indicated by the teacher. An attempt v/ill be made 
to discover if any pattern exists for promoting political 
activity of the teacher. 

To determine whether a teacher who considers himself 
conservative, as oppos-^d to one who considers himself 
liberal, actually is such on a liberal-conservative scale, 
a series of questions v;ere asked to place teachers on a 
scale which measured classic conservatism. Results from 
this determination will be analyzed in comparison with 
what the teachers indicated they do in the classroom, and 
in education and community politics. A high level of sig- 
nificance, if found in this analysis, might indicate to the 
school administrators v;hich teachers may be better qualified 
to deal with change, and may indicate as well the direction 
for teacher preparation. 

The next chapter will deal with v/hat v/e know about the 
role of the teacher in the political socialization process. 
The following chapters will deal with the methodology and 
findings of this study, and the concluding chapter will 
discuss specific curriculum recommendations for teacher 
education. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Theoretical Background 

Although the specific term, political socialization, 
is fairly new to the field of political science, the 
connotation is not. In Plato's Republic much stress is 
placed upon the importance of early civic training as a 
means of maintaining loyalty to the established pov/or. As 
long as diverse ideologies have existed, political theorists 
have raised questions regarding political training and 
indoctrination of the masses. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 caused economic 
theorists to begin to relate more directly the economic 
and political aspects of the conflict between individualism 
and the state. Most writers in the social studies area 
felt that indoctrination of tVe masses to gain support for 
the state was the antithesis of a free and open society, 
yet indoctrination for democracy was not an evil. In the 
early 1920 's the University of Chicago sponsored a ten- 
year study in civic education and brought forth the famous 
"green box" and "brown box"l which package was expected to 
perform the miracle of teaching students of government the 
duties and responsibilities of the "good" citizen. The 
19^0' s, of necessity, brought forth a large group of political 



theorists who concerned themselves with academic freedom 
and indoctrination, totalitarianism and the open society. 
There was little, if any doubt in American schools during 
this period that the only good society was the democratic 
society and the evil society was the fascist society 
epitomized by Hitler's Germany. During the 1950 's McCarthy 
and his followers vjere responsible for silencing much of 
the academic community; political indoctrination against 
socialism and the Soviet Union was common in American 
classrooms . 



Data Based Research 

During the late 1950' s social scientists in this 
country studied voting behavior with particular refer-nce 
to economic and sociological conditions of the country. 
The study of voting behavior could not be separated from 
a person's economic condition and social environment, thus 
necessitating inter-disciplinary studies. It became in- 
creasingly apparent that students of political socializati 
must rely upon other behavioral disciplines in order to 
study the field of general socialization. 2 



2he School and the ChilA 

Of more direct impact on the present study are books 
which deal with the way in which children learn about and 
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perceive politics. Because these studies have led directly 
to a further investigation of the teacher's role, it is 
imperative that the contribution of these authors be noted 
for some of their main findings. 

Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney published The 
Development of Political Attitudes in Children 3 in 196? 
and studied elementary student^) specifically. Hess cate- 
gorized the specific classroom learning which politicizes 
the child into four main parts: (1) the development of 
beliefs and knowledge about the political system; (2) the 
knov;ledf?e and belief about the political process and 
structure as the child knows it; (3) the child's emotions 
and feelings which surround political issues; and (4) the 
development of assumptions as children's viewpoints are 
elaborated upon. The findings from the Hess and Torney 
study and other major studies in the development of children' 
attitudes constitute the remainder of this chapter. 

Approximately 12,000 children in elementary grades two 
through eight were selected for testing in one large city 
and one small city of each major region in the United States. 
These children, approximately I500 from each city, answered 
an hour-long questionnaire during 1961-62. The children's 
teacher answered a similar questionnaire, but one vjhich 
described curriculum practices. The questionnaires given 
to second and third grades were shorter. From this study 
political scientists gained a clearer view of the development 
al pattern of political socialization. 
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The Survey Research Center at Ann Arbor, Kichi^an, 
conducted two high school studies, one by Langton and 
Jennings in 1965^ and the other by Jennings and Niemi in 
1968.5 I.'early 1700 students as well as teachers and parents 
and school officials were interviewed. The focuj of this 
study was directly upon high school, but it bore important 
relationships to civic training in elementary school. 
Greenstein, 6 m 1965, studied presidential images of New 
Haven school children which increased the knowledge of speci- 
fic developmental patterns in the area of politics. Easton 
and Dennis? of Chicago studied the Hess and Tomey data and 
then used it for an analysis to show that schools support the 
political system. These major studies have importance for 
the teacher of the elementary child in the area of civic 
training and competence. 



Hajpr Findings of Hess and Tomey 

Hess and Tomey found that the child develops an early 
attachment to the nation, an attachment which undergoes 
little change in the elementary school. The terms "democracy" 
and "America" are closu^ly associated, but not cognitively 
understood. The child sees communism as a threat to America 
and rated it or.e of the most important problems facing our 
country. The specific ideology of communism and the differ- 
ence between our political system and a communist system is 
not perceived # 
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The feeling that the child has about his country may 
be linked to his feeling of dependence upon his fairaly axid 
may stem from early childhood feelings about this fajnily. 
School lends a positive support to the child's attachment 
which is represented by the symbols of the flag and the 
Statue of Liberty. Even a second grade child in school is 
able to differentiate between the symbols as to v;hat stands 
for government and v.-hat stands for his country. As children 
become older, their concepts of nationalism depend less on 
concrete symbols and more on word symbols and abstractions. 
The United States is not seen clearly as part of an inter- 
national system until the later grades. It is the belief of 
Hess and Torney that children in the earlier grades have an 
..nrcalized capability to deal with the diversity existing in 
other cultures without placing value judgments. 

Young children view political systems as though they 
consisted of one or two persons; a personal relationship is 
formed in the child's mind. Children also attribute qualities 
of goodness and kindness to the authority figures in their 
government. As children grow older their perceptions change, 
and the older children view the president in a more imper- 
sonal manner. Older childrer are also able to deal with 
competence needed for the office of the President as well as 
personal characteristics which might be desirable. 

Young children do not view the Supreme Court as a source 
of personal protection as they do the President. The older 
child begins to perceive the importance of the function of 
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the individual rather than the name of a specific politician 
this distinction is important in maintaining the system. 
The importance of the President as conceptualized by the 
child is not determined primarily by classroom learning, but 
by other factors which he perceives via the mass media. 
Part of his reaction to the presidency is his reaction to 
authority as learned at home and in school. 



The Curriculum in the Political Socialization Process 

Children's perceptions and feelings about dealing with 
bureacracy are viewed by Hess and Torney as developing 
through an awareness of loyalty and obedience. In their 
study young children saw a good citizen as one "whose house 
is clean and polite."^ Obeying laws and giving support to 
visible authority figures is an important phase of the 
elementary child's political socialization. What the child 
learns about appropriate roles in his home and in school is 
eventually incorporated into social systems, among these the 
political system. For this reason, Hess and Torney believe 
the school to be the most important agent of political 
socialization. 



The Teacher's Role in Politip.al Socialization 

In the following table from the Hess and Torney study, 
the teacher's role in the political socialization process is 
explained. The teacher in the primary grade places the 
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greatest stress on duties of the citizen; he believes that 
his major task is "to socialize children into obedience; 
this stress continues throughout the elementary school 
years. "9 The stress is laid upon the ideals of democracy, 
not the realities, thus fostering development of trust in 
the government. 

The child perceives his role in democracy as a votinr^' 
member to be very significant; pressure groups and power 
elites are not knovm to him, a fact partly due to the level 
of cognitive learning reached by the child. The teacher, 
however, has this information but does not iupart it.*^^ 
Whereas teachers and students were much alike in their 
beliefs about the ideal situation regarding participation, 
in democracy, they differed in their view of realities and 
in their interests in political issues. This fact led Hess 
and Torney to believe that the socialization which occurs 
in the elementary school is primarily concerned with the 
acceptance of beliefs about how a citizen should act and 
with the development of positive feelings toward the country 
and the persons representing authority to the student. Facts 
about the realities of politics and an analysis of political 
issues are considered only slightly and very simplistically 
in the elementary school. Hess and Torney felt that the di- 
chotomy between idealism and reality might create disillusion- 
ment in the child which could be more destructive than if he 
had had a rudimentary and more balanced picture of the 
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TEACHE.RS^S DESCiUPTIOK OF C^P.RICULUli BY GRADE TAUGHT 

(Percentage of Teachers of Grades 2 throuf;h 6 who Reported 
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Note: Teachers reported number of hours spent on each topic. 



Table is Table 3, p. 22, of the Torney and Kess manuscript. 



realities of political life* A broader consideration of the 
diversity of opinions on public issues v;ill perhaps transfer 
over to adult citizenship and better prepare him for value 
determination. 

Children and Partisan Views 

Children see voting as the only way to influence the 
government; other methods of persuasion do not occur to 
them. They are confused when they discover that they 
cannot influence the government alone. They do not under- 
stand that most political decisions are frequently made 
without resolving all of the conflicting views. They do 
not see the political party as a mobilizer of conflict. 

A significant fact discovered by Hess and Torney was 
that as children progressed through the elementary grades, 
they developed less partisan commitment; teachers have a 
similar view. They vote for the man, not the party o This 
may suggest that teachers may be giving political parties 
a lesser role than they deserve in evaluating the efficacy 
of the political process. Eighth grade children assert 
their independence ' about voting the straight party ticket 
and at the same time discount the effectiveness of the 
party in the political process. "^"^ 

In his study made in I965, Greenstein found out that 
only half of the eighth graders he interviewed could suggest 
a single difference between the two parties. ^2 another 
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study, Jennings and Niemi concluded that the meaning of 

partisan support becomes more meaningful in the high school 

years •^3 Hess and Torney clarify the reasons for this 

problem in the following way: 

Teachers impress upon children that good citizens 
consider candidate qualifications above partisan 
orientations (though teachers themselves are some- 
what reticent to discuss the candidate qualifica- 
tions related to their own choices.) This may be 
another situation where the agents of socialization 
stress the ideal operation of the system (free from 
partisan tarnish and conflict) without suggesting 
to the children necessary ways of coping with the 
real world they may subsequently face. Children's 
uncertainty about where to turn for information 
about candidates and rejection of media information 
as well as influence from parents or teachers, 
suggests that they are absorbing an ideal of inde- 
pendence without the necessary support to maintain 
behavior fulfilling the ideal. Children in school 
particularly need to learn about effective channels 
for information and for action which has a reasonable 
probability of producing change. 1^+ 



Limitations of Hess and Torney S tudy 



The Hess and Torney study, although very useful, has 
limitations. In a special issue of the Harvard Educational 
Peview devoted to political socialization, David 0* Sears of 
the University of California at Los Angeles reviews the Hess 
and Torney book and points out what he considered to be 
some major fallacies ."^^ 

An important limitation of the study is that no Negro 
children were sampled. In studies conducted by Dwaine 
Marvick^^ on the political socialization the Negro, it was 
satisfactorily proved that there is no equal experience 
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betv^een white and black. A study without a Negro sample 
is unfortunate in this respect. In comparing the teacher's 
responses to those of the students, no attempt was made to 
establish a co~variance analysis between the teacher and 
his specific students. It is conceivable that all adults 
could feel as teachers do. One of the major criticisms of 
the work is that it base.s its definition of complete social- 
ization on the adoption of an agreed upon set of goals. Many 
attitudes of individuals are unstable and made from random 
experiences. Hess ^nd Torney do not make any concession 
that the children in their sample could be responding super- 
ficially to matters they care little or less about. There- 
fore, the agreement so strongly stressed in the study that 
government is good and the President is good could be a 
matter of no consequence to the child. No follow-up v/as made 
to find out if attitudes persisted. 

Other Aspects Affecting Political Socialization 

In addition to the specific effects which a teacher or 
the curriculum may have upon a child, other differences such 
as social class, intelligence, sex and religious affiliation 
have been studied for some time. Greenstein concluded that 
lower status children in the crucial years of late elementary 
school are less likely to begin to feel that they have 
efficacy in making political choices. ^7 a study conducted 
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in 1967, Jaros^^ found few social class differences and net 
many more attributed to racial differences. Even when 
social class v/as held constant, Hess and Torney found 
considerable difference in intelligence levels. The older 

children of high intelligence approximate the teacher's 
attitudes and base their conceptualization of government 
upon other than personalities. Brighter children in all 
classes vjere more likely to see the need for change as 
motivating candidates for public office. The recognition of 
the fallibility of government on the part of brighter stu- 
dents may be the reason for some of the student unrest in 
the high schools as well as on the campus. Students from 
higher social class also tend to discuss political issues 
more because their parents may be more willing to discuss 
politics at home with them. For the student who has not been 
prepared at home and v;ho does not have a high cognitive level 
of ability, new ways of preparation for citizenship must 
be devised. Such students cannot see the v/hole and are more 
likely to look at a problem from their own perspective. If 
problems are constructed at their level and from their ovm 
experience, they are more likely to be able to deal with an 
analysis of issues. 

A few major sex differences occurred betv/een boys and 
girls. Boys were more likely to be concerned with political 
issues and were less interpersonal and were more likely to 
see a need for change rather than to accept the status quo. 
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These differences are seen on an adult level in basic 
political socialization research as well as in Greenstein's 
findings .^^ 

Method s of Political Socialization 

In analyzing how political socialization takes place, 
Hess and Torney propose four models: The first, called the 
accumulation model, simply means exposing children to syir.bols, 
ideas and attitudes; they v;ill accixniulate them. The im- ' 
plication here is that the chi. d is the passive model and 
has little of his own needs to express. The second model is 
called the identification model wherein the child by his own 
volition emulates his parents and identifies with the symbols 
of his parents. This type of model is accredited with pro- 
viding the continuity of support for the system from 
generation to generation. In school the child can identify 
with the teacher's attitudes, the curriculum, and the 
attitudes of his peers and in some ways may change his 
attitudes from those imprinted upon him by the home. A 
third model, the role transfer model, stresses the behavior 
and goals a child may have as a result of his experiences 
in different roles — a boy or girl as an only child, or as a 
twin, or in his role as a pupil in school. He brings 
different motivations to each of these roles which he may 
be forced to play throughout the day. In this respect the 
teacher too may feel that students have preconceived ideas 
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and role expectations of their teachers. These mutual 
expectations and an understanding of them provides the 
child with some of the realistic skills he wi31 need in 
his political socialization. The fourth, the cognitive 
model, stresses certain aspects of the older child's ability 
to deal with abstract and more con-.plex aspects of his social 
world. The child's capacity to reason has a direct in- 
fluence upon his socialization. The teacher needs to be 
aware of these levels of conceptual ability. 

David Easton and Jack Dennis in their work entitled 
"Politics in the School Curriculum" state: 

We maintain that children know and have feelings 
about many more areas of political life than f 
give them credit for. v/e vastly underestimate 
the readiness of the child to cope with thP 
avowedly complex aspect of the'sSci: y^'that we 
?S r,.?^ political system. As we coi.o to appreciate 
^^Jf- fj''''*' o^^. those pontical areas, we shoSlS expect 
that the curriculum itself will recognize anihn??^ 
on the Obvious capacity of the c£nd^?o receJve ^ 
formal instruction about these subjects.20 "^"^ 

The role of the classroom teacher in building 

curriculum to a large degree depends upon the perspective 

that teachers have of the capabilities and maturity level 

Of their students. Just how the teacher perceives his role 

in the process of political socialization has been barely 

researched. Hess and Torney's table duplicated here (Table 

1. page 16) gives us insight to this aspect. Although much 

has been done of late on political attitudes of children, 

little has been done on the elementary teacher who must play 

the agent of his socialization in school. One study on the 
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Oregon high school teacher v;as completed by Harmon Zeigler 
in 1966, This study gives us some illumination on 
teachers generally and had a direct impact on the decision 
to undertake the present study, 

Harmon Zeigler chose to make the sex of the teacher 
his dependent variable. In studying the political behavior 
of teachers he observed the interaction of presumed differ- 
ences in the societal roles assigned to men and women. 
Because more men are in high school teaching, he concentrated 
on the secojilary level, A second point of emphasis in his 
study is the impact of social mobility upon the teaching 
px-ofession. In order- for the teacher to be secure in his 
role, he feels he must be a conservative, leaning toward the 
Republican party, and behave in a socially acceptable manner, 
A third point of emphasi" in Zeigler *s study is the role 
the teacher >lays in formal organization work of the 
teaching profession; and fourth, the perceptions a teacher 
has in relation to community sanctions, Zeigler *s conclu- 
sions, which are listed in the appendix, will be compared 
to the conclusions in this dissertation. 

Summary 

The concept of civic training is not a new one. 
Change has occurred in emphasis only. Interdisciplinary 



studies have produced a wealth of information about our 
voting behavior and about tne general socialization of our 
citizens. Studies have been written which perceive the 
manner in which children learn about politics, and a devel- 
opmental pattern of political socialization emerges which 
tends to show that the schools are significant in developing 
support for our political system. Responses to authority 
are learned and our political institutions are supported 
by children in elementary school. Stress is placed upon the 
ideals of democracy rather than the realities; pressure 
• groups and power elites are not known to the elementary 
school child and the curriculum fosters ideals of how a 
citizen should act rathor than how he does. act. It is this 
dichotomy between idealism and reality which may lead to 
later alienation on the part of the student who feels he 
has been "lied to." 

This study will emphasize the role of the elementary 
teacher in the political socialization process with the 
expectation of making recommendations. The next chapter 
will deal with the hypotheses developed from the review of 
the literature and will outline the methodology of the study. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS 

Implications of the S tudy 

The analysis of the data of this study substantiates 
the work done on the role of the teacher in the political 
socialization of the child. As Kess and Torney and Dennis 
and Saston have clearly pointed out, the teacher feels his 
role is to teach the child respect for authority, the rjf;hts, 
duties and obligations of citizenship and that harn^ony 
prevails in our democratic society. The conflicts which are 
apparent in our society are not stressed, if even mentioned. 
What is necessary at this point is to suggest what niay be 
done in the classrooin and by the teacher to better meet 
the needs of the children in dealing with the realities 
of the political v/orld. A significant change in curriculum 
is not achieved by teachers alone, but by teacher education 
institutions, subject matter specialists, professional 
organizations and administrators v/ho help the community 
develop awareness of the need for change. 

Old HoAels of Civic Trainia^ are Still BpAxik Used 

Old models of civic training are still being used in 
our public schools. Teachers in the elementary schools are 
still teaching about the ideal democracy and are not dealing 
with issues or preparing the student to look at alternatives 
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and to develop highly specialized skills of problem solving. 
Curriculum materials which stress the inquiry process are 
available. Social science conferences held within the state 
have stressed the process of inquiry. For example, as 
early as 1966, Donald Oliver and James Shaver published a 
volu!r.e entitled Teach inc Public Issues in the Kip:h school .^ 
The rationale developed for their content selection in a 
high school curriculurr. parallels the thinking of most of the 
recent critics of content selection in the elementary school. 
It is a conclusion of this study that one need not have a 
separate rationale for elementary social studies and that the 
rationale developed by Oliver and Shaver is satisfactory for 
a curriculum change in civic training. 

Problem of Pluralism 
If one believes that a basic purpose of American 
government is to promote the dignity and worth of each 
individuals who lives in a society, then the concept of 
human dignity has two components; to protect the indivi- 
duality of the person and at the same time to provide a 
national community to handle the common problems of the 
society. Thus, while t,he government is obligated to 
protect minority rights, at the same time by adopting one 
alternative over another, it may destroy a particular 
minority. Since in a pluralistic society, there is no 
single revealed "truth," the teacher must accept a variety 
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of ideals and creeds as to what does protect the huiiian 
dignity of the individual • Hov; then docs one promote 
values of pluralism and diversity on one hand and at the 
same time try to discover areas of cor.imonality in attempting 
to resolve conflicts? Students in eleriicntary school need 
to understand the nature and structure of values held to 
be important by diverse elei^ents of the society • 

If there is to be any cohesion or commoiiality in a 
society v/hich deals with a multiplicity of sub-^groups, 
then members of all sub-groups must to some extent share 
value commitments and a vocabulary v;hich will allow them 
to deal v/j th common problems. This coraionality must 
include procedures for the mediation of conflict and the 
sharing and choosing of alternatives. 

I-!ocessitv of Dcalinp: with Conflic t 
It is the conclusion of this study that the elementary 
school social studies curriculum must deal with conflict 
analysis and provide a conceptual framework for the under- 
standing of contemporary American problems* Students need 
to learn the kinds of problems they will encounter as they 
attempt to make ethical analyses of public issues. They 
need to recognize that they will feel uncomfortable v/hen 
such inconsistencies are brought to their attention. Human 
beings tend to handle inconsistencies by avoiding them. 
This has been true of the elementary curriculum in the 
social studies. However, it is apparent that the elementary 
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curriculum must be structured so that U includes a process 
for conflict resolution. Teaching students a rational 
approach to ajialysis of conflict should include the 
following concepts. 

1. Assunipcions are necessary and unavoidable and 
are frequently not recognized by others or by 
oursclvc;:. 

2. Language provides the b-^-sic mcanf; for thinkinr 
and conimunicatiii- about public issues and' there- 
fore the understanding of the nfiture of words 
must be co.-^imunicatcd. hor different individuals 
words bring forth different emotiois . This fact- 
can be eas;.ly understood at the elcn:en'cary level 
Language problems can interfere with conmunication 
and thinking. 

3. Settling disputes as to what constitutes fact is 
a 0.ajor task in problem sclvinr. Eiei.ieMtary 
students can be exposed to such di souted claims 
as to v.'ho dis covered America first.' 

4. Each person has his ovm frame of re<^e-ence f^om 
which he views a problem. The student shouM trv 
to understand his own. He should also be taurht" 
that the teacher has his ovm frauie of reference 
and It should be the obligation of the teacher to 
make his frame of reference clear to the students. 
Teachers should express their views. 

5. Students and teachers .-ill recognize that relevance 
for Che present is not necessarily relevance for 
the .uture. Values of one age are not necessarily 
the values of another age. 

6. Students and teachers must learn to look at alter- 

wSai'valuP^ r'^^ ""^1 "r^^^"' t^^y "^"^t determine 
what values are involved and sacrificed bv 

n???n^;"Sf'°"^''^^^''"^'^^^ against another. Recog- 
nition of values is basic. Evaluating and 'olacinr 
one value above another involves a mo?e complex 
operation. y^^iuy.L<..j^ 



7. Tactics need to be differentiated from val 



ues . 



8. 



Open discussion of problems will of necessitv nnf 
before the student conflicting values SSt at^he 
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same time he v;ill be ab]e to discover shared values 
Studentn and teachers will scinetinics dascovcr that 
their value^i are no lciir;or valid or nou applicable 
to a certain situation. Hatlier than becomir^; 
upset over such a finding, students should be 
taught to deal vath it. 

The above approach to conflict resolution is applicable 

to all levels of education. None of it is new; much of it 

is based upon the re^con.-iTiendations of Oliver and Shaver. 

V/hat is new is a conclusion of this study: that these 

same approaches ohould be applied to the elementary level. 

Problems and conflicts which merge v;ithin the school room 

could serve as a vehicle for analysis. Interest in the 

Presidential election in 1972 could be the focus for a 

more realistic approach to politics in the upper elementary 

grades . 

New Curriculum Ideas 
Available curriculum ideas written by persons direcrly 
involved in elementary education stress concepts similar 
to what experts in secondary education have been saying. 
V. Phillips Weaver, in an article entitled "Law and Order: 
Conflict and Dissent in the Primary Grades, "3 gives 
examples of situations in the primary grades which can lead 
to a child's understanding of concepts vital to democracy. 
He stresses that young children should be Involved in the 
formulation of classroom rules and should express them- 
selves freely as to what kinds of rules are needed. Ke 
stresses that decisions made by cuxldren should be theirs 
and not those manipulated by teachers • He stresses that 
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role playinfT is a legitimate means of teachin,^ students 
the difference between such concepts ac obedience and 
conformity and apathy and alienation, iiole-playing can 
help students to clarify their values. An example of such 
could be a situation in which the child act? out the role 
of a "good" and a "bad" policeman. The teacher's role in 
such activities is that of a skilled questioner. An 
analysis of a situation porbrayed by various members of the 
class can bring out consideration of alternatives and can 
enable students to become aware of their ov.-n va.lues. Stu- 
dents will come to realize that conflict and dissent iir-c 
central to any pluralistic society. 

The Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education of the 
American Political Science Association which v;as formed 
in the Sprjng of 1970 had as its purpose two general 
responsibilities: to provide an assessment of the discipline 
of political science's interrelationship with elem.entary 
and secondary education and to implement long range strategy 
through which resources of the discipline can be brought to 
bear more effectively upon the reform of political science 
education at the elementary and secondary levels. Implica- 
tions for teacher education will also be reported by this 
group. No specific proposals have yet come from the group, 
but of particular interest to this study is the publication 
Of K.aterial.. for Ciiisr:, Governmer^ aM rroblc^ r^n of Pomo- 
srasx by l-iary Jane Turner.'^ 
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The University of Colorado and the American Political 
Science Association engaged wary Jane Turner to undertake 
an exhaustive survey of innovative secondary social studies 
curriculum materials which contain political scieiice subject 
matter. Although the emphasis was upon secondary education 
certain elementary projects v;ere surveyed becau:^e they were 
contained in a single project of K-'9 or K-12, as tho case 
may be. In substantiating the need for such a study, the 
American Political Science Association pointed to the results 
of the Education Commission of States which made a report 
in July of 1970 assessing the national scene in civic 
education The report stressed the fact th^t Americans 
are ignorant about the structure and functions of government 
and the strategies of effective political activity ♦ 

The University of California at Los Angeles ^s Comnittee 
on Civic Education undertook a project for grades k through 
12 which stresses thai: American political behavior and 
constitutional law should be the organizer for the course 
in politics in all grades.^ Tufts University has organized 
an elementary program around inter-group relations. 

Of the forty-nine projects which were examined by i\ary 
Jane Turner, only ten included elementary materials.^ Six 
similarities were analyzed in all of these curriculum 
projects : 

1. An attempt was made to select and organize content 
in terms of fundamental concepts, propositions and 
questions that structure the inquiries of scholars 
in the field. 
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2. Instruction was TiOre realistic and irxluded con- 
troversial subjects, such as political aspects 
of race relations, the relacior.shio of social 
class to political behavior and the conflict 
associated with social change. 

3. Each of these projects had an objective of 
increasing student capability to organize and 
interpret forniation. 

^. Each project included attempts to teach students 
to make warranted factual and value judgments. 

5. Students were encouraged to seek knowledge, not 
be the, passive recipients of information fron 
the teacher. 

6. The projects are purportedly designed to influence 
students to value careful appraisals of idea---, to 
respect constructive criticism, to protect hKfiself 
against indoctrination ana blatant propagandists. 

The report of the Political Science Advisory Panel to 
the Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee published in 
December of 1967 advanced the sane ideas as stated above. ^ 
One section, of interest to this study, deals with the 
teacher and emphasizes that the social science teacher needs 
support from a strong intellectual community in order to 
overcome the prevailing feeling that the teaching of contro- 
versial issues is not sanctioned by parents. "'•^ 

A recent statement published by Fannie R. Shaftel, an 
expert in elementary education, is so significant and so 
timely to this study that it bears reproduction. Any attempt 
to paraphrase it loses essence 

"The Elementary Social Studies We Need 

r^^l/^t around me signs of a better world that 

'olvt^l In "-^"^^ rejection of war as a 

oolution to human problems, the seeking of values 
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other i;harx material gain, the reaching acrof:n ancieni: 
fears of difference to a ceeki:!;;; of our univerfsal 
humanity, are si{;ns of hope, -'ne real problem is whetlier 
we have the courage to be truly hopeful. 

WE i'iUST PROJECT A SURVIVAL CU:^?. J CULun Ik THE SCHOOLS. 
For the past few years the iTiajor chrusc of zhe social 
studies has been t;o ii?,prove co^^nitive learning, with a 
hish focus on "s true inures of knov;led.::e" in the various 
social sciences and the processes by v/hich that lcnov;ledtre 
is acquired. 

No one would question the need for appropriate social 

science content and for the deveiopnient of conceptual 
thinking in children and youth. i!ov;ever, our problem 
of how to survive and ^row into a humane comriunity 
is not so much the result of lack of available knov;ledge 
as it is firnt of all a cri c i?^ in va lues. The prior- 
ities essential to s\irvival demand a ncv; cr-i.erin':, based 
upon THE VALUli^G OF KU/iAN FIiOJhEwS HATHEH TriAJi nATE^ilAL 
PROGRESS . 

A social studies progi-^offi for voung children u:u?t firr^t 
of all be concerned v;ith key asp{-cts of child oocial- 
ization. The v:ay an individual learns his way into 
society is crucial to the v:ivj he will interrialize social 
science knowledge. Does ne "do his ovrn thing?" vr 
does he learn to express his individuality in a "caring 
community" that is sensitive to the hun.an consequences 
of his various actions? 

FROK THE VERY EEGIiaar;G YEARS II; SCHOOL, THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAW SHOULD BE PROBLEW CEL'TERED- Social 
science knowledge and processes should be introduced 
as means to solving problems of living. This does not 
mean that young children should be plun^-s.-ed into large 
societal problems but rather that they start with the 
everyday personal -social problems that impinge upon 
them in their ov/n life-space. 

If this problem-solving initially is focused on problems 
that have meaning for him in his personal life, the 
child learns to use cognitive information and affective 
information (his feelings and values) to solve his pro- 
blems. Having learned to use his feelings intelligently 
in personally relevant situations, he can then be helped 
to become concerned about the feelings of the others who 
are affected by his decision. He learns that problems 
can be coped with logically and in caring ways. 



A MAJOR FOCUS SHOULD BE OM COOPERATIVE TECHlilQUES FOR 
THE JHPflOVEHEI^T OF SOCIETY RATHER THAN ON COi'^PETITIVE 
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TECHNIQUES FOR THE IKFROVE/iENT OP OKESELF . In such 
group endeavors, which should be a persistent and 
developing strand in the curriculum, childr-^n and 
youth could be helped to progr-ss in learning thyt 

1) there are many differing perceptions of a probJcnr 

2) there is more than one v;';y to solve a problem: T)' 
WE LEARH THROUGH COIiFRONTATIOH OF EACH OTHER'S vh^S 
AND VAbUES; k) in real dialogue, we learn by truly" 
listening to others' views; and 5) we learn through 
value clarification. It is only as we make our values 
articulate that we are in a position to examine them 
and improve them. 

While young children, by virtue of their immaturity 
cannot utilize these cognitive-affective processes 
equally v;ell on all levels of a taxonomy, they can and 
do m ruuimentary ways cope with all of them. They 
cannot only use the analytic mode in their life situa- 
tions, they can synthesize their knowledge with teach^-r 
guidance, and even make policy decision;? orov^dinr the 
content is based in their life experience*, or at least 
m concepts rooted in personal experience. 

:i'^^?^^';iPOj:^AI- VALUES IN THIS APPROACH IS THAT 
Jtihh CHIj^DiJEK FlhD THAT THEY HAVE RESOURCES WITHIN 
THEi-iSELVES (THEIR LIFE EXPERIENCES) IvITH WHICH TO -Ar-'/^F 
THE AMBIGUITY L'lBEDDED l:^ PROBLEH-SO^iiNG ^I'v DrJ^: - 

LIFE CIRCW.STAJCES. If we can establish this sense of 
competence earl^ in life, our youth may not experience 
the sense of hopelessness that has led many to dru^s 
and some to violence. We should enable students to 
i/ioye from the "personally relevant" to the "socially 
relevant." o^<^xa±±y 

nL^L^" ^^^^ °^ linkage that I see the appropriate 

use of social science content for young children. I see 
the values component as a product of -an affective- 

Snf"v=f ^ ""^^^ f ^^"^y designed to cultivate feelings 
and values cased on a continual exploration, through 
problem-sol 7ing processes, of the consequences of 
choice. 

I would place in high priority the use of those child 
exSor^Pfon'nf'^ that lead to the gradually deepening 
th^ rnnJ i \^ critical problems of our time as 
the focal content of the social studies. 

BFf^Mf cn^H??^^^^^'"' '^"E f«^'"''AR^ GRADES THAT 

WITH THE SOCIAL DILEiMiiAS OF CHILDREi^ — TH-IR 
INTERPERSOI'AL RELATIONSHIPS, THEIR WANTS A D KEEd'c^^ ^PHr 
EXPLORATION OF THEIR ROLES U HOME AND ScSSSl. FOR SIX- 
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YEAR -OLDS THE STARTING POI^T IS ''HE," AND GRADUALLY 
SHIFT'S TO THE I-OTHEH HELATIO::SH:l?S . 

IN SIMILAR F.ANiiER, WHAT IT lEAUS TO 3E DIPFEHEI.'T 
(PHYSICALLY, Iri HaCE, OR ETl-.lIIC BACKGROUND, ETC.) CA:; 
LEAD TO CROSS CULTURAL 3TUDiES OF HC;W DIFFEREI.CES 
ENRICH THE WORLD, On (VjJllLJ^ AS A DEriOIiSTRATlOi^i OF THE 
MANY DIFFEREIiT hUMAJ; SOl^UTlOlIS TO THE i'RCBLEilS OF LIVj-Klt. 

As children in the middle ^;radcG beco.Tie increasin,jly 
involved in group life, Derjinning ;%»ith friendships 
and membership in sr^.ell affiliative groups, this ex- 
perience can beconie the springboard to ii^ore systematic 
study of group behavior. TiiROUGH MATERIALS THAT EXPLORE 
SNALL GROUP REL 'OiiShlPS, CHILDREN AT E:gHT OH KII^'E 
YEARS OF AGS CAi: JEGIi^ TO Ui:D?:RSTAi.D THE DYljAiiJCS OF 
GROUP RELATIONS; CAI! BE fiELPED TO ACOuiRE SKILLS FOR 
GROUP CONTROVERSY AND PROBLEM RESOLUTION; CAN^ BEGIN TO 
STUDY THE USES OF POWER IN GROUP LIFE. 

What is needed is a clear commitment to the development 
of survival curricula — to experiences that will he.lp 
children and youth to develop the capacity to c^rc about 
human welfare; that will give them k)iOv;lecl(;e of the 
social problems to bo solved and the skills for that 
problem solving; and thar will build in them the abij.ity 
to articulate and continually clarify the values basic 
to a humane community. 

Teachers may question whether or not a school can get 
away with presenting conflicting or controversial views. 
If the community understands the rationale behind such 
activities and if the activities are done skillfully, it is 
probable that the public will support such a program. 

Paramount to skillful handing of controversial issues 
is the teacher's ability to handle a rational analysis of 
public issues. It is at this point that the full circle of 
the education community becomes involved. First, there must 
be acceptance of the kind of program needed in civic training 
by teacher education institutions. If professors of education 
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believe that central to the toachins of social studies is 
the rational analysis of current prob^j;:is , thon cuch 
methodology as permits such teaching; must be taught. ToacliGr 
education institutions must stress and motivate teachers to 
. be active in the political process themselves. Teachers 
must become involved in the process themselves. It would 
be ridiculous to merely give lip service to all of the 
above. Rather, courses in axialysing public issues should 
be part of the curriculum for teachers. Courses should be 
taught in systems analysis and maintenance. An ana.lysis 
of the community in which the teacher finds a position would 
be possible if the teacher understood uhe process of community 
power structures. 

It is hoped that teachers in training would be expected 
to take part in political campaigns of significance co them. 
It is a finding of this study that the earlier the political 
involvement of the teacher, the more active he will be in 
community politics in later years. Thus the teacher can 
serve as a good example of a political activist to his 
students. It would be expected that teachers would normaRy 
play an important role in the political party which could 
best serve their interests. They would exert pressure on 
their representatives to make quality education the top 
national priority. Such political pressure could result in 
legislation granting more money for educational research, 
which in turn could give us more information about how people 
learn . 
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In the i}r;.crinj the profess ional or^^'ani 20 tionc of 
teachers could concentrate upon protecting the ri^^hts of 
teacher:; to participate actively in education and cor.munit;/ 
politics. Since the ohi.la is the recipient of whatever 
"good" or "bad"corr*eG froni classroon^ activities, such an 
approach would in the long run benefit the child. If the 
political socialization process v;hich takes place in the 
elementary school prepares the student for boconiin,-? an 
active and rational p.ar ticipant in his society, the evils 
of apathy and alienation can at least be lessoned if not 
eventually eliminated. 

Cri . tique of riethndoiocr-y 

The main criticism of the methodology used i.n this 
study is 'that the HcClosky Scale nay not be as valid today 
because of the increasing emphasis upon change in contempo- 
rary thinking. Even though McClosky's scale does not purport 
to measure specific issues and should therefore be valid for 
any period of time, it is conceivable that the most conser- 
vative teachers would be loathe to answer that he v;as against 
change, v/hich too many of McClosky^s questions seem to 
indicate. For this reason it is possible that another scale 
be constructed or this one modified and tested. 

Another problem in such a study as this v;as that the 
teachers rated themselves as to the degree of political 
activity they have experienced in the community and in 



education politics.' Or.e caur.ot be certain as to what 
construction one may place on definitions cf decree or 
upon the ir:e&ning of "politics." 

Since follov.'-up interviev.-s v/ere impossible iz is not 
certain hov; teachers might have interpreted Edt;ar Litt's 
definitions of models of civic training. Error in Inter- 
pretation could ir.ake a tremendous difference in the v;ay 
in which a teacher might have anr;\';ered a question re^:ardir ; 
harmony and consensus or group conflict. 



Hecornrpfn-'igtion fo ^ '-"" ^^--'"'-.w"^ c ?. of^rr, h 
It v.'ould be of interest to follov; t.his study with 
emphasis upon specific curriculum development in the 
elementary social studies and in teacher eduoai-ion. 
Specifically, the follovring topics ri.ight be studied further: 

1. Implications for professional education organization 
in supportint the study of a more realistic 
approach to political science. 

2. Implications for teacher education in the choice 
of students entering zhc teaching profession in 
the field of social science. Should a person who 
is not interested in political activity teach? 

3. Development of field studies for teacher education 
candidates in community politics and education 
politics . 

4. The integration of the elementary and secondary 
curriculum as a result of the suggestions of the 
American Political Science Associations' study 
on elementary and secondary curriculum. 

5. The interrelationship of function and political 
behavior in the political science curriculum. 

6. Additional study on the attitudes and political 
behavior of teachers in national, state and local 
elections and in professional organizational work. 



Sun'.nary 

The role of the teacher in the political eccializc^. tiori 
process includes choosing- Materials, scl^.-ctin^; and teachirj 
concepts v;hich will enablf? zhe student to develop .kno-,ilcde";e, 
about the politic^.! functionc of the individual citizen. 
How a citizen functions In our society is seldom taught m 
the elementary curriculum. Rather ei;:phas\s is on social- 
izing the .'jtudent to the present system, vviiich implies 
that the schools p]ay a con::ervative role in the political 
social jzation prcccys. Such a role is not sufficient to 
enable the student to deal v.'ith the problcniG of the modern 
society. Thus the entire education profession must be a"..-are 
of the need for a r.ore functional analysis and the concomi- 
tant danr';ers resulting from the study of controversial issues 
The teacher must be an example of the citizen who participate/ 
and v;ho understands the pov.-er structure of our society. Ho 
muyt be free to help tha student to examine old values and 
to consider new ones. Such a role is inhibiting to the 
teacher who wishes to p3ay it "safe." For this reason, 
teacher education must prepare teachers of the social 
sciences who are skilled practitioners in the art of 
politics themselves and who will feel secure in handling 
the kinds of issues which will permit analysis of the 
problems of modern society. Teachers need to feel secure 
and the sanction of a strong academic corr.inunity as well as 
support for curriculum development from professional persons 
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in legislative roles will enable the teacher to develop 
the kind of program which in the future will have the 
sanctior of parents and taxu^;yers. Sucli a curriculuni will 
enhance an awarener-^s on the part of students to the res- 
ponsibilities which they face as future vocers . It is 
the hope of most political scientists that a curriculum 
based upon reality will lessen student alienation and apathy. 
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